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DIALOGUE, 



Critic. I shall certainly peruse your per- 
formance with as friendly sentiments as you can 
desire ; but you will forgive me, if I tell .you my 

opinion with frankness. 

Author. It is the best proof of friendship. 
And, as I wish only for sincerity, I shall not trou- 
ble you with the stale apologies of authors ; such 
as, the solicitation of friends, which is not true ; ^ 
and my youth, when I wrote these verses, although 
it happens to be true. 

Crit. You do well ; for it would be a very 
flimsy apology for publishih^ bad verses, that they 

a were 
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were written some yean before. Extreme youth, 
may lead a mild poetical Jury to recommend a delin- 
quent to mercy ; but if he publishes his trash at a 

» 

more mature age» he commits an aggravated oflFence^ 
without the same extenuation. 

AuTH. Yes ; an old offender may deserve to 
be capitally punished for the same crime, for which 
a younger transgressor would only be sent to the 
house of correction* \ 

Crit. I see, from your title, that you pro^ 
pose to treat us with an Eastern story. 

AuTH. True : I have been partial to Arabian 
and Persian tales, ever since the early age at which 
I read the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Crit* But, are you sure that they are as great 
favourites of the Public, whose good opinion, I 
suppose, you wish to obtain ? : 

AuTH. 
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AuTH. Not absolutely. Indeed, I believe tbat 
fictions, of a more Northern growth, are regarded 
with greater partiality at present ; otherwise it 
would be difficult to account for the prevailing 
fashion in works of fancy. Terror, too, is the 

order of the day with a very numerous class of our 
poets and novel-writers. 

Crit. And why do you not join the Ter- 
rorists ? 

AuTH. Because I fear that I have not a true 
taste, and therefore not a capacity, for productions 
of that description. I cannot very much relish 
the ghosts, devils, and other monsters of kindred 
species, that are served up so frequently for the 
public entertainment ; nor have I been able, at all 
times, to overcome my squeamishness at the dry 
or dripping skeletons, rotting fingers, burning 
thumbs, and crawling worms, that sometimes 

a ij compose 
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compose a part of the banquet. These, I am 
afraid, are tokens of reprobation. 

Crit. I think so ; but surely you do not 
mean to decry all the performances which come 
under the description of the Terrific. 1 shall sus- 
pect you else of envy. 

AuTH. Certainly you might. Many of these 
productions have great merit ; nor do I wish to 
pluck one leaf from the Laurel, — perhaps I should 
rather say, the Nightshade and Cypress — which 
adorn the brows of their authors. 1 mean only to 
explain why I have not attempted to tread in their 
footsteps. 

Crit. Bat, is an Eastern tale necessarily not 
of a terrible cast ? 

# 

AuTH. Not necessarily ; but, in general, it 
is not, as far as 1 have had opportunities of re- 
marking. Terror may sometimes visit other regi- 
ons, but he acknowledges the North as his native 
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country. It is thence, perhaps, that the present 
propensity towards the Dreadful and the Horrid is 
derived. The Ghorts, Fiends, and Wizards of 
Germany have issued forth, like the ancient Goths 
and Vandals, and have overrun the fair and fertile 

fields of British fiction. 

Crit. On the supposition that this difTerence 
between Northern and Oriental fiction really exists ; 
can you explain its cause ? 

AuTH. That I shall hardly pretend to do, 
without more consideration than I have bestowed 
on the subject. Perhaps the diversity of soil and 
climate may have some influence on fiction, as well 
as on flowers and fruits. 

Crit. Will you take up again the exploded 
notions on that subject ? 

AuTH. I do not mean to assert the direct in- 
fluence of soil and climate ; but surely their Indirect 

a iij operation 
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operation is very powerful. The inhabitants of a 
country which enjoys a serene and brilliant atmo- 
sphere, and of which the productions are distin- 
guished by plenty, excellence, and variety, are like- 
ly to possess more voluptuous temperaments, and 
minds more volatile and addicted to gaiety, than 
those who live in an inhospitable climate, and ex- 
tort their scanty subsistence from a barren soil. 

Crit. I can recollect instances that would 
prove the contrary opimon to be better founded. 

AuTH. Perhaps you may ^— or, to speak more 
accurately, instances which indicate exceptions 
from the general observation. Forms of religion 
and government, and perhaps other causes, may 
counteract the natural effects of soil and climate. I 
speak of these effects, not controuled by such pow- 
erful causes : And, if I am right, I would remark, 
that works of fancy will usually partake of the 

characters 
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characters of those nations among whom they are 
produced or cherished. Of course, the fictions of 
the East, from ancient Ionia, down to modern 
Persia, will have a very different character from 
those of Scandinavia or Germany. 
Crit. Exemplify. 

AuTH. Both of them indulge in the wonder* 
fuL But, in general, Oriental wonders are character- 
ized hy magnificence and beauty; Northern, accom^ 
plish the object of pleasing, by the intervention of 
alarm and terror* Angels, Peris, and Dives, are the 
supernatural agents of the Persian and Arab ; — the 
former two beneficent ; and the latter, if not of an am- 
biguous character, at least restrained, in most casesy 
by beneficent power. Fiends, perturbed spirits, ma- 
lignant inchanters, and all manner of diableriey are 
the favourites of the German. Fairies, a race of 
beings, probably borrowed and degraded from the 

a iii] Persian 
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Persian Perifl, now seldom act, and still sddomer 
act an important part, in European fiction. 

Crit. Perhaps I might not much differ from 
you, were your positions less general. 

AuTH. Be assured, that 1 always desire ex- 
ceptions to be implied. Can I know the produc- 
tions of Shakespear, Milton, and Wieland, with- 
out admitting that there have been, and are, most 
exquisite exceptions ? 

Crit. Difference of religion may also, imper- 
ceptibly, have an influence. The religion of the 
Mahometan, corresponds to the voluptuousness of 
his character. Sensual delights, paradisiacal gar- 
dens, beautiful females, are promised to him in a 
/uture 6tate. His imagination contracts a famllia- 
rity with Beings of an higher order, who are to be 
the companions of his immortal existence ; and he 
the less scruples to employ them to embellish his 
i fictions. 
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fictions. But the true religion promises nothing to 
sense ;— it inspires veneration and awe ;— and a 
pious Christian would count it an approach to pro- 
fanity, if not an act of irreligion, to introduce the 
inhabitants of Heaveq into the regions of Romance. 

AuTH. You may be right ; though I, also, 
could quote exceptions. But this may likewise ex- 
plain why daemons, and their human allies, are intro- 
duced into Christian fictions, and treated with so 
little ceremony. A Christian has no terms to keep 
with them. 

Cr.it. No. He may, with impunity, stock ' 
the plantations of his Fancy with these Blacks, im- 
ported from the Torrid Regions of the other world. 
The Spiritual Lords will as little interpose to abo- 
lish this traffic, as their Temporal Brethren to de- 
stroy the abominable Slave Trade. — But enough of 
this. — I hope you have not, in this performance, 

sinned 
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tinned against the laws of versification : For, at pre* 
sent, tolerable versification to a poet» is like hones- 
ty to a man : — ^the possession of it is no great boast ; 
but the want of it is inexcusable. 

AuTH. 1 hope you will not find much t» 
blame on that account. At the same time, I do 
not see why, since the different parts of versifica- 
tion are merely ornamental^ we may not wear oar 
ornaments easily. 

Crit. How ? 

AuTH. RhymeSf for example, should gene- 
rally be exact. But, as in Music, may not a les8> 
perfect concord, sometimes introduced, have an agree- 
able effect ? In our heroic verse, indeed, this caa 
rarely be attempted ; for each couplet forms, by it- 
self, a kind of whole ; and, in general, every whole 
should leave the ear fully satisfied. But, in alter- 
nate vebc, two of the four lines may, perhaps, oc- 
casionally 
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casionally be permitted some relaxation. Thus, 
bloom may be sometimes united to come ; mom to 
turn ; and so on* 1 speak especially of the first 
and third lines ; for the full close, no doubt, should 
be generally perfect : at least, the indulgence claim- 
ed should be more rarely taken. 

Crit. Did Pope acquire his fame by such 
licences > 

AuTH. No ; but he sometimes used them, 
even in heroic verse : As in this couplet, 
*< Dim lights of life, that burn a length of yean^ 
** Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres. " 
An hundred other instances might be given ; 
whence we may conclude, that he did not always 
think them blemishes* 

Crit. Perhaps he did, but was too lazy to 
mend them. 

AvTH* His successors have not been more 

rigorously 
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rigorously exact. Darwin, who is equal, or per- 
haps superior, in point of versification, to all of 
them, takes similar licences. Thus, 
** She comes ! — the Goddess ! — Through the whis- 
pering ait'y 
** Bright as the morn, descends her blushing car, " 
And, 

** When o'er the culturM lands, and dreary wastes^ 
" Retiring Autumn flings his howling blasts, " 
And, 

** Call'd to her fair associates, Youth and jfoy^ 
*' And shot all-radiant through the glittering sky. '* 
beslces many others. Here is an instance, from 
the same author, of a different kind of licence, 
** Fell Gout peeps gi Inning thro' the flimsy scenes 
** And bloated Dropsy pants behind xiusecn. *' 

Crit. . No autlioritles shall ever convince me 
that wrong is right. I hope you have not availed 

yourself 
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yourself often of a liberty, which would give a dan- 
gerous sanction to carelessness. 

AuTH. I persuade myself you will find, that 
the licence I claim is, according to the advice of 
Horace, on a different occasion, sumpta pudenter, 

Celit. In this same tale, have you been care- 
ful to observe the manners^ and the appropriate 
scenery of the East ? 

AuTH. Sufficiently, I hope, for every poeti- 
cal purpose. From you, I shall meet with nothing 
but candour ; but had you been one of those, 
whose zeal for criticism outruns their knowledge^ 
I would have recommended to your notice a pas- 
sage from Sir William Jones. 

Crit. It cannot be superfluous for me to hear 
the sentiments of that accomplished scholar, and ex- 
cellent man. 

AuTH. Here it is then. " I am not consci- 
ous of having left, unexplained, any difficult allu- 

r y\ 
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$1011 in these two poems ; and have only to add, 
(lest European critics should consider a few of the 
images as inapplicable to Indian manners), that the 
ideas of snow and ice are familiar to the Hindus ; 
that the mountains of Hamaldya may be clearly- 
discerned from a part of Bengal ; that the Grecian 
Haemus is the Sanscrit word Haimas^ meaning 
snowy ; and that funeral urns may be seen perpe- 
tually on the banks of the river. " * 

Crit. Well, I shall apply this, with the re- 
quisite variations, to your performance. Let us 
begin* 



* Sir W. Jones's works, vol. vi. p. 3*1. 
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PART FIRST. 

Star of the East, dare clouds invad^ 
Thy radiant orb, and dim its fire > 
Of Asia's maids the loveliest maidy 
Aught canst thou, and in vain, desire I 



Not the great Author of thy birth 
To rule can ampler claims advance ; 
Tho' his, he boasts, the subject earth. 
In right of his victorious lance. * 



♦ Note I. A Fi>r 
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For thine the rule of hearts. Thy prize 
They crowd to yield, and bless thy sway* 
Rise, hir Sultana, let thine eyes, 
Light-beaming, bid thy slaves obey. " 



<< Cease, Leila : Beauty's feeble dart. 
Bright tho' it be, and well addrest. 
Falls blunted from the iron heart 
That throbs in stern Ambition's breast. 



The cold and earthy soul of Pow'r 
Melts not with Loyc's etherial flame. 
As well may smiles the Tempest's roar 
Controul, or maka the Tiger tame. 



In 
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In vales obscure, in lowly bow'rs, 
Why was not hapless Zaida boniy 
Where Peace awaits the star-wiog'd HourSi 
And guiltless Pleasure hails the Morn i 



Light as the Gazel * I had trod 
O'er flow'r-gemm'd meads, o'er mountains green ; 
Nor, press'd by Grandeur's cumb'rous load. 
Had pin'd in this u^friendly scene. 



' Detested scene ! Here Terror sways; 
Here rolls the Mute his sullen eyes. 
That sparkle fate. Our weary days 
Waste in regret and fruitless sighs* 



Note 2. Aij Why, 



*• ■ "^ *» 
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Whf 9 why do waQs our race enfold. 
Walls gleaming with terrific swords > 
Of fairer form, of purer mould. 
In worth we match our tyrant lords. 



The Dive ^, abhorr'd malignant Spright,. 
Whom fury and revenge inflame. 
Whom sickness, pain, and woe delight. 
Appears in Man's degraded frame. 



But ye fair Forms of Fragrance, — bright 
As the bright Star that wakes the Mom, 
Whose mien is love, whose smiles are light,. 
The Fepaale semblance ye adorn. 



* JNhfe 3. Restrainfe 
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Restraint is ours, and ours alone. 
From Ganges to the Western seai 
From Niger to the Sunless Zone, * 
Nature bids all her tribes be free. 



Free o'er the wild the Zebra flics ; 

Free 'midst th? waves the Dolphins sail j 
And freely ranges thro* the skies 
The queen of song, the Nightingale. 



In freedom o'er this smiling plain 
' His arrowy stream the Tigris pours, f 
Free, even to license, rolls the Main 
His waves that break in silver show'rs. 



No/e^. t ^ofe;. Bright 
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Bright stream ! Bright waves ! Methinks ye feel. 
Cold tho' ye be, the ills we know. 
Methinkfly even now, ye sadly steal 
Along your shores, and weep our woe. * 



But, hopeless ever, shall I see 
The blessings Fortune has not giv'n ? 
No. I will burst my chains, and be 
Unfettered as the light of heaven. 



Hear, faithful Leila, (long thy truth. 
Thy worth, are known, all guile above), 
Selim, the pride of Persia's youth. 
Freedom bestows, and offers love. 



• Note 6. Tho' 
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Tho* not from sires he draws his birth. 
Whose arms or arts have kingdoms won ; 
Yet Envy, sickening, owns his worth. 
And Virtoe hails him as her son. 



His worth alone my heart could feel. 
To rank, to glittering titles cold : 
So springs the Magnet swift to Steel, 
But rests unmoVd by Gems and Gold. 



Not noble ! Tho* Depression's child,. 
Selim, should I thy love oppose ? 
Bends not the Sun-beam on the wild, 
Oi&pring of heav'n, and weds the Rose ? 



2* 
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The Jewel, boast of Persia's throne. 
Arose from Ocean's lowest bed : 
An humble warrior's valiant Son * 

s 

To Earth's dim verge his triumphs spreail* 



Selimi thou com'st to break my chains. 
To-night| ere moonshine robes the deep. 
These walls, where joyless Grandeur reigns. 
This Serai, where the Virtues weep. 



I leave for ever. Grassy vales. 
And rushing streams, and fragrant groves, 
And freedom, light as summer-gales, 
Await the maid whom Selim loves* 



♦ NoU ?• Cbsc 
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Close by OboUa's lucid stream, * 
Selim and Love a spot have foundi 
Where Summer darts no burning beam^ 
Where Winter never binds the;ground. 



There, — Palmy groves their branches shoot;; 
Their pearly flowers the Almonds spread 5 
And the green Citron^s golden fruit, 
Suns of the grove, their radiance shed. 



Hail, blest abode ! Hail, happy woods, 
That Peace delights to call her own ;— 
Where Grandeur's footstep ne'er intrudes. 
Nor mad Ambition's toils are known ! 



* Note -8. 
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There shall we scorn the shafts of Care, 
And love till Life has reachM its end. 
Leila, wilt thou my fortunes share. 
And to the Lover join the Friend ? 



Thou look'st assent. Then mark me right. 
The gate that to the Tig'-is leads 
Is ours. That gate we pass, when Night 
Aloft her starry standard spreads. 



Close ambush'd by that gate, we meet 
Selim and his selected friends ; 
And swift with him we seek the seat, 
Where Joy begins, and .,T<.'rror ends. 



99 
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The hour is come, and Selim seeks 
The gate that makes the captive free. 
The gate unfolds.—" Sure morning breaks ! 
*Ti8 SHE, almighty Alia, she I 



Soul of my soul ! — Now lightly shake, 
O faithful friends, your noiseless oars ; 
Lest the suspicious Daemon wake, 
Who watches o'er these dang'rous shores. 



>3 



'Tis bliss. — Short bliss ! — Lo, thro* the air 
The. tones of Rage and Tumult swell ; 
And many a torch with fiery glare 
Pours on their steps the blaze of hell. 



Dreadful 
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Dreadful in wrath the Cah'ph comes. 

The lovers' flight has reach'd his ear. 

His dark cheek glows. His brow, in glooms 

Involv'd, declares their ruin near. 



Mow flashing armour blasts their sight. 
The Hopes that laugh'd in every eye. 
Giddy with bliss, and thron'd in light. 
Smote by the fatal light'ning, die. 



Zaida, thou diest. The storm of war 
Sweeps from thy checks the roses red. 
Thine eyes grow dim, — as yonder star, 
O'er which the thick'ning vapours spread. 



But 
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But SeliiD} TOUsM to tenfold life» 
Nor fear can feel nor doubt can beari— « 
Plunges impetuous 'midst the strife^ 
And weds his Courage to Despair. 



A thousand lances round him rise»^ 
Around a thousand sabres gleam. 
But, firm as Caf, * the Warrior eycs^ 
Undazzled eyes, Destruction's beam. 



Certain of death, behold him urge 
His course through Slaughter's stormy sea 2 
Yet, struggling with the sanguine surge, 
His soul, bnght Zaida, turns to thee. 



* Note 9^ Unequal 
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Unequal struggle ! Though his deeds 
Might daim th' admiring world to view, 
Tho' round him many a warrior bleeds. 
And the grass wears a crimson hue. 



At last he falls. — So falls a rock, 
Sapp'd by the waters of the Main, 
That long had borne the wild waves' shocks 
And heard the Tempest roar in vain. 



He fallst o'erworn with glorious toil. 
Yet, unsubdued, provokes the war ; 
And still the armed band recoil 
From his blood- streaming scymitar. 



" Reserve " 
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-*< Reserve '* they hear the Cah'ph cry, 
«< Reserve for vilest death the slave. 
Nor let the daring traitor die 
That death whose glory charms the brave. " 



'£ager to seize the prostrate foe, 
Before his peers Abdallah flies. 
His bending front receives a blow. 
And Death's dark shades involve his eyes. 



lie reels ;— -and S^elim's furious sword. 
Again uprear'd, its victim seeks ; 
But) faithless to its low-fall'n lord. 
The blade in thousand shivers breaks. 
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A shout succeeds : and quick as light 
On Selim spring the hostile Band ; 
When, I09 a Wonder meets their sight. 
That stays each step^ and numbs each hand; 

( 
In Selim's grasp a sword of flame 

Waves dreadful. Round it h'ght'nings play* 

The torches fade before its beami 

As Moonlight dies before the Day. 



Hark, 'tis a peal to rend the globe. 
That bursts upon the midnight Air ! 
What fear-proof bosom does not throb ^ 
Whose soul| unmovM, th' event can dare ? 



All 
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All nature is convuls'd. The Main 
Swells into foam^ and loudly raves. ' 
Wide thro' his fields the awe-struck ftain 
Trembles before th' approaching -waves.. 



Lo, that vast Surge, of mountain height. 
Itself a sea, * frowns on the shore. 
Slowly it rolls. Its course is Fate ; 
And Death's stern voice exalts its roar. 



One fear now yields to newer fears. 
The wave's broad bosom opens wide ; 
And swift a flaming Column rears 
Its crest above the startled tide. 



* Nofe 10. B It 
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It glows to hear'n. It seeks the hnd. 
The Caliph flies. Not such his haste. 
Who, 'midst Arabia's wilds of sand9 
Beholds the Tyrant of the waste. 



The purple Simoom * swiftly glide, 
Thron'd on a Car of burning Air,-— 
Striking to dust the Sons of Pride, 
Tho' oft the Prostrate mov'd to spare 



Or sees the Hosts of sand f arise. 
Yet direr than thcr Simoom's breath :<— 
Thost Giant Shapes, whose course denies 
All hope of flight, whose grasp is death. 



* Note II. f Note 12. Lords 
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Lords of the desert ! their dread forms 
The Sun invests w^ith robes of fire. 
Their swiftness is the gift of Storms ; 
Their fury mates the Light'ning's ire. 



Vainly the Caliph flies. The shore 
Attain'd, its course the wonder stays. 
Then, fading, the bright Pow'r it bore 
In all the pomp of light displays. 



The mists that Morning's radiance veil 
So fade before the Noontide^ rays: 
So dim these mists appear and pale, 
Contrasted with the Solar blaze. 



B ij Angel 
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Angel of light ! Thy looks outshine 
The splendors of the Sun of Noon, 
Far as, beneath the burning Line^ 
His fires surpass the pale-ey'd Moon* 



These looks, — that form, as Keitaf * high, 
What mortal may, unmov'd, behold ? 
One glance would dim the Eagle's eye, 
And melt to infant-fears the bold. 



In native nothingness confest. 
Before thee sink the Proud and Great. 
The Despot of the trembling East 
Shrinks to a reptile at thy feet. 



* Note 13. Night, 
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Night, and her host of starry Fires 
Before thy glories fleet away. 
Th' affrighted Ocean back retires. 
And Earth's deep centre feels dismay. 



Thou speak'st* In thy commanding voice, 
The voice of many thunders breaks. 
'Tis past* — ^That peal's terrific noise, 
Earth, even to her foundation, shakes. 



And, sudden as the far-seen light 
Eludes the 'wand' ring Traveller's eye. 
The brightness vanishes. The Night 
Returns, and claims her subject sky. 



B iij The 
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The trembling Baod revivci Again 
Life's crimson visitd their pale cheeks. 
Where art thotr, Strlim ? Thee, in vain. 
His rage retarn'di the Caliph seeks. 



In vain he seeks. Thy trackless path 
Is held along the fields of Air. 
True to his pride, he foams with wrath. 
While Heaven and Thou his curses share. 



Then, on the lovM of Thee and Heav'n, 
On Zaida, all his vengeance turns.— 
Before the dire command is giv'n, 
His purpose in his fell eye burns. 



•< Seize 



>«» 
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** Seize the dishonour of her name. 
And plunge her in the surging Main. 
Deep let his waters hide her shame. 
And cleanse (if they can cleanse) her stain. 
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The Warriors shrink. Their features, trucj 
To nature, horror ill conceal. 
The Slave's lost virtues live anew ; 
Th' Assassin's bosom learns to feel.. 



From hearts of Rock, touch'd by her charmii, 
Tlic waters of Compassion flow ; 
So, when the Sun of Summer warms 
Tall Taurus' summit, melts the &now,. 



B iilj Art 
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Art thou a Father, and canst doom 
Thy child to dea'h> — a death of pain? 
Art thou a Man, and does the bloom 
Of spotless Beauty plead in vain ? 



Nor man nor father :-— Tyrant all 
He threats, he storms. The servile Band 
Again their wonted fears appal ; 
They yield before his stern command. 



To death they bear thee, loveliest Maid, 
Whom Earth deserves not, Heav*n admires. 
Night, shuddering at the deed, in shade 
Deep and impervious^ hides her fires. 



Farewell : — 



■•". "I" — 
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4* 



Farewell :— already o^er thy head 

The unrelentitig waters close. 

In the dominions of the Dead 

Wilt thou (oh, may 'at thou) find repose i 




PART 
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PART SECOND. 



Selim, to what untrodden shores^ 
Steer'st thou, subh'me, thy wond'rous flight ?: 
Where, borne on Zuhreh's * radiance, soart-. 
The Sovereign of the Realms of Light ? 



Stern, o*er the path to his abode. 
Does Danger rear his threatening form ? 
Do Torrents guard it, rough and broad. 
Or Oceans vex'd with ceaseless storm ? 



Note 14.. From. 
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From storms remote, from tumult far. 
To him a bright domain is given,^- 
The beauteous ever-radiant star 
That gems the turban'd brow of eyen. 



With its, own glories circled round. 

No other rampart it requires. 

Eternal darkness shall confound 

The wretchy whose eyes approach its fires. 



Unfavour'd by its Mighty King. 
The Angel of the Lyre * alone 
Its flaming walls may pass, and bring 
His Votaries to that world unknown* 



* Note 15. Sure 
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Sure Heaven's pyropal gates unfold^ 
And thence escape these thriUing tones. 
By Angels wakM from Harps of Gold, 
Which my rapt soul, responsive, owns. 



'Tis Earth no more. Thro' paths of Light, 
Light firm, compact, my footstep treads. 
A day, to which our day is night, * 
Its pure effulgence round me spreads. 



Array'd in lucid glories shine* 
Whate'er my dazzled eye surveys. 
Ye Fields of splendor, Flow'rs divine, 
Spare your insufferable blaze. 



♦ Note 16. From 
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From Seeds of Light these flow'rs arise ; 
With all the Tints of light they glow : 
Tints, dimly shadow'd in our skies, 
When Heav'n expands his brightest bow : 



Tints, faintly pictur'd in our fields, 
When Spring unfolds her blooms to Day^ 
And ev'ry mead and garden yields 
A wreath to crown descending May : 



Tints worthy heav'n. Yet they disclose 
A fragrance that excels their bloom : 
Scentless to them the breathing Rose, 
And coarse the- Violet's pure perfume. 



Hark! 



♦6 
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Hark ! From each ffowV that stars the glade. 
From every leaf that gems the grove. 
Ten thousand thousand notes pervade 
The heav'ns, and o*er the champaign rove. 



Each flow'r, each leaf, instinct with sound, 
(Sound ne'er before to mortal ear 
VouchsaPd) its treasures scatters round. 
Which charmed Gales thro' aether bear. 



The amorous Tones, with passion sweet 
Inspir'd, select congenial Tones. 
The thrilling Tribes accordant meet. 
And Harmony their union owns. 




No 
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"No jarring sound is heard. With art 
^Celestial, all the notes combine 
The strains of Triumph to impart, 
*Or pour the joys of Love Divine. 



And oft they pause — Then, whispering low, 
Resume, harmonious, their career ; 
Till, swell'd to transport, they bestow 
Delight's warm thrill, and Rapture's tear. 



Nor stuns the strain : — The rills of Song 
United form a mighty wave. 
Yet smoothly glides the stream along, 
While Echoes in its current lave. 



And 



^^ 



^^^m^mmmmm 
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And soft, tho' full, it greets the ear,- 
Soft as the sighing of the gale 
That mourns the verdure of the year 
Retiring from Bavana^a * vale. 



In this blest seat, securM from storms, 

Fearless of age, strays young Delight. 

And here unnumber'd Angel forms, 

Press the bright;iuclds, — ^themselves more bright^ 



All, all IS brightness. Brightly gleam 

Yon Woods, and bright that Mountain's browj, 

And bright the ever-flowing Stream 

That rolls, in waves of light, below. 



♦ Note 17. ' On 
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On its fair banks what youth reclines i 
'Tis Selim. Anguish is no more. 
His eye with gladden'd wonder shines^ 
As charm'd it glides the prospect o^er : 



As charmM each beauty he furveys ; 
And hears th« meads and woodlands hail 
The Stranger with exulting lays ; 
And breathes the life-renewing gale. 



An instant charm'd. But She, whose eyes 
Beam on his soul Love's brightest day, 
Appears not. Dimness veils the skies, 
And ev'ry glory fades away* 



« Oh 
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« Oh Thouy whose arm amidst the fight 
Swift-plungingy match'd me from the dead ; 
Who giv'st me, with undazzled sight. 
To view the splendors round me spread ; 



Complete thy gift. Bestow the Maid, 
For whom, unhidden, swells this sigh. 
Let Love, let Worth (her worth) persuade* 
Of her deprived, 'twere bliss to die^ " 



The PowV, assenting, waves his hand*. 
A radiant Form the sign attends ; 
And swift to Earth, at his command, 
More Bwlft than star-beams glide, descends. 



He 
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He comes, even as the Caliph's slaves. 
Reluctant, his stern will obey. 
The Angel .bids. Th' obedient Waves, 
Smooth-spreading, render up their prey. 



From the dark Gulph,. as from the Mine 
The bright Gem comes, see Zaida rise,— 
More beauteous than the Maids divine 
Who range the Gardens of the skies ; — 



More radiant than the Queen of Nfght 
Rising above th' illumin'd sea. % 

Selim, she comes. Let pale Affright 
And Doubt retire. She lives to thee. . 



C ij.. 'Tia 
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'Tis joy^ from soul-distracting dreams^ 
Where Fancy nameless horrors pours. 
To wake, and view the morning-beams. 
And know that life and hope are ours. 



'Ti8 joy to see our soul's Delight, 
Whom sickness long had press'd, resume 
Her beaming smiles, her footsteps light. 
And her soft cheek's carnation'd bloom. 



Know'st thou these joys ? Yet weak thy art 
To paint the bliss that Selim knows, — 
Bliss, whose bright current fills the heart. 
And, swell'd to ecstacy, overflows. 



And 
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And, Zaida, thine ! — Tho' milder speaks 
Thy joy, yet speechless transports lye 
Amidst the roses of thy cheeks, 
In the bright orb of each blue eye. * 



Yet, whclm'd with bliss, in rapture lost^ 
Can they forget the Pow'r who sped. 
On wings of light, to Persia's coast,. 
And them to life and heaven led ? 



" Thpu, whose beneficence thy pow'r 
Surpasses, how have we deserv'd 
Thy favour ! — In one blissful hour, 
Life, and life's highest good, prcserv'd ! — 



* Noie 18.. C iij Here 



.' 
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Here prostrate " — Milder than the strains. 
That melt in sweetness o'er the sky, 
When Peris brighten Cai's * plains, 
The Pow'r, benignant, made reply : 



** To virtue stSl reward shall come.— 
Why I, the minist'ring arm of Heaven, 
Have sav'd thee from impending doom. 
And life, and love, and rapture given, — 



Now hear. Amidst the shining Train 
Who wait th' Eternal^s will I stood ; 
Blest, tin Ambition spread her bane, 
And turn'd to evil all our good. 



• Note 19- The' 
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Tho' willM by Him who rules the skies, 
Eblis * to Man refiis'd to bow ; 
Disdain shone in his burning eyes, 
And Fury knit his star-bound brow. 



With him I err'd : But, turning soon^ 
Grace from the Highest I implored. 
Nor vainly did I ask the boon, — 
To Heav'n's refulgent fields restor'd. 



Yet am I doom'd, at times, to leave 
These 'dazzling scenes, and suffer pain. 
From Morning, till the shades of Eve 
Release me to my heaven again. 



• Note 20. C iiij Fruit 
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Fruit of my fault ! To Earth (its face 
How chaogM 1 ) and earth-born ill^ I gOb 
Of guiltless Man the guilty Race 
Are made th* inflict era of my woe. 



Then woe I feel. No mortal breaaty 
With anguish fierce as mine, is stung : 
By wrongs incensM, with shame oppre8t> 
By sickness^ pain, and horror wrung. 



Dread doom ! — Not more Hope's chearing ray 
Can sooth, — not more my coming reign, — 
Than the bright flres of unborn day 
Thy steps can light o'er Mogan's * plain^ 



• Note 21. When 
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When Midnight clasps the Wintry Sky 
With dire embrace ; while round their bed 
Exulting Daemons yell their joy, 
And grimly smile th' unprison*d Dead : 



Not more than the sad Seaman's sight, 
When^ tempest-scourg'd, the mad Waves roar. 
Can Yemen's distant shore delight. 
Her verdant, but approachless, shore. 



Behold that dim, yet fiery Star, 
Whose lurid rays offend the sight. 
Refuse of Heav'n ! — The meanest far 
Of all that sparkle on the night. 



That 
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That star is Earth, — deform'd and rude ;- 
With Rocks and Sands and stormy Seas 
Encumber'dy — and the frantic brood 
Of Man, yet more abhorr'd than these* 



Wretched ! — As if the Tempest*8 force, 
Wounding to death the hopes of Spring,— 
The Laval's stream,^ — the Torrent's course,— 
Disease, on ever restless wing. 



Sweeping his millions to the grave ; — 
As if these Ills and countless more 
SufiScM not ;— Man, of Vice the slave, 
Swells, madly swells, his mis'ry's store. 



Behold 
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Behold hiiD with forbidden. fires 
(Fires from Gehennem * kindled) burn« 
Behold hiiDy dupe of base desires, 
T^he Dews of heav'n to Poison turn. 



Is Wealth his leti That wealth to waste 
He toils ; and Ten^perance speaks in vain, 
«* The cup of joy with caution taste : "— 
He stays not, till its dregs he drain 4 



He stays not, till the Fiends who sleep 
Beneath its surface, start to day ; 
Fix in his frame their talons deep, 
And rend, unpitying rend, their prey. 



* NoU 22. Has 
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Has he a Form that love persuades, 
Seducing Smiles, an angel Tongue ? 
That form, these smiles, shall hapless Maids^ 
Oft curse, by shame and anguish stung.. 



That form, these artful smiles, inclose 
A Heart corrupt and foul beneath : 
So tow'rs the Cypress, blooms the Rose^ 
To veil the hideous Caves of Death. * 



Insidious ! Thy fell pow'r to charm, 
Thcu yet may'st mourn, and curse thy art.. 
The poniard, that obeys thy arm. 
One day may turn, and reach thy heart.. 



A^ole 23. But 
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But not the Rose of home-born joy, 
Man blasts alone. Behold him strive 
The Palm of blessings * to destroy, 
Beneath whose shade the Nations liVe. 



For one vile spot of his vile globe, 
The rubbish of creation ! lo, 
He wears Deceit's thick-wov'n robe, 
Or points th' Assassin's venom'd blow,- 



Or Discord guides to Peace's bow'rs :— 
Peace, at his bidding, is no more ; — 
Or spreads, if Fortune aid his pow'rs, 
Famine and Blood from shore to shore^ 



* Note 24. Man : 
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Man ! I have seen the Reptile towV 
In pride, as if he rul'd the stars ; 
Have heard him, Insect of an hour, 
Vow ceaseless vengeance, endless wars. 



'Midst this mad race, from heav'h sublime 
Descended, I fulfill'd my doom. / 

'Twas late that, on the stream of Time> 
Again ih^appointed hour had come. 



Expos'd to' taunts and wrongs I stood^ 
In semblance poor, and maim'd and old. 
A savage crowd my steps pursu'd, . 
Against the^ feeble only bold*. 



My. 
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My anguish was their sport. In vain> 
For kindness, pity I implor'd ; 
Till, Selim, 'midst the barb'rous Train, 
Shone, high-uprear'd, thy threat'ning sword. 



You bade the rabble back recede, 
Nor harm whom Heav'n had wounded sore i 
With conscious meanness smote they fled,^ 
As ebbing water» fly the shore. 



Then, with that joy to give relief^ 
Which Virtue's breast alone can feel> 
You kindly strove to chase my grief. 
My pangs- to sooth, my wounds to heal 



Little 
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Little you dcem'd the wretch to find, 
Whom Nature, Fortune join'd to mar j 
A being of Ethereal kind, 
The Angel of the Evening Star. 



Rememb'rest thou my gift ? — the blade 
That late in fight forsook thy arm ? — 
I bade thee wield it, undismayed. 
Secure from ev'ry mortal harm ; 



And if it fail'd, I bade thee look 

For Might ifer Aid than arms bestow, — 

True to my promise, I forsook 

These seats, and sav'd thee from thy foe. 



v.i 
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I came to save, triumphant came. 
O'er Earth, aad her vile Sons supreme : 
My Chariot was devouring Flame ; 
Mj Sabre, one resistless Beam, 



riash'd from th' Eternal Throne of God. 
The Ocean rais'd his waves for flight : 
The firm Earth, shuddering as I trod, 
Confessed the present Pow'r of light. 



Mine was a task, by Nature's King 
But to his Highly-favoured given. 
To suffering Virtue aid to bring. 
Adorns the brightest Son of Heaven* 



D Now, 



w 
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NoW| 'midst Zoharah'6 fields of lights 
Fair semblance of the Realms of Rest^ 
Protected by Celestial Might, 
And that strong shield, a Spotless Breast,. 



Thou llv'st ; and, safe with Her, whose love 
Gives life its charms, enjoy'st repose ;-— 
Enjoy'st, all mortal bliss above. 
The Calm of Soul, that Virtue knows.^ 



Be ever virtuous. Ev'n on earth, 
(To earth Fate hastens thy return), 
Reluctant Man shall own thy worth. 
And Praise^ extorted, crown thy urn. 



Fronti 
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From ills shall Virtue gaard thy breast ; 
Andy when thy Life, that ill supreme^ 
Is past, shall lead thee to the Blest, 
Who bathe in Joy's exhaustless stream : 



Who, 'midst the gardens of Delight, 
Scenes only by the Happy trod, 
Behold, with nameless glories bright. 
Their Friend, their Father, and their Gov. 



There, Plant of Paradise, the Soul, 

That long in Earth's inclement Zone 

Had pin'd,-^that long the harsh controul 

Of winds, and frosts, and storms, had known,-*- 



D ij RestorM 
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Restored to its congenial clime. 

In blameless beauty shall arise : 

Its Bloom shall scorn the blasts of Time $ 

Its Fragrance ever scent the skies. " 







POEMS 



AND 



TRANSLATIONS. 
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EMMA. 



Bright, from the summit of the Sky, 
The full-orhM Moon her radiance streams ; 
The Fields, and Woods, and Waters lye 
Reposing in her dewy beams* 



Nature reposes : Emma sleeps. 
Sleep on, sleep undisturbM, my Fair. 
Guilt wakes to groan, and Anguish weeps ; 
But Thee nor guilt nor anguish tear. 



Sweet 
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Sweet be thy slumbersy sweetest Maid, 
And bright and soothing be thy dreams. 
Far hencei ye gloomy tracts of Shade, 
Brown barren Moors, and boisterous Streams* 



Arisei*— to charm my Emma, rise 
Meads, glittering with unnumber'd fiow'rs ; 
Slow-winding Rivers, cloudless Skies, 
Green-waving Woods, and rose-bright Bow'rs^. 



Let Odours, fragrant as her breath. 
Let Strains from heaven, entrance the air : 
Strains, that might still the pangs of Deaths 
And chase the dark dreams of Despair^ 



Ah, 



n 



Ahy pleasM among these scenes to rove>. 
Were some kind Pow'r the Fair to seek. 
Some Pow% propitious to my love. 
And whisper what I dare not speak;— > 



Whisper, ** That while she tastes deh'ght^ 
I su£Fer still-returning woes ; 
That fer, far from me wing their flight, 
The blessings of serene Repose $ 



That, Victim of a hidden flame> 
Slowly my life consumes away ; ''— 
Wouldst thou, lov'd Maid, forbear to blame I 
Would one soft smile my pangs repay i 
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Oh Thou, before whose glittering Throne, 

GemM with Deh'ghts, the Nations bow ;— * 
To Whom ascends, from every Zone, 

The pray'r unfeigned, the heart-sprung vow ;— 
From drear Spitzbergen's Wastes of Snow, 
From Damas' Vale, in beauty's blow. 
From Plains where Plata's waters flow. 
From Britain's verdant Reign ; — 



Shall 
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Shall I encrease the datish Band, 

Who own no other God but Thee > 
With them th' imploring arm expand. 
And basely bend the free-bom knee i 

No. Love» and Health, and Peace, my store^ 
(Wealth, gold and diamonds far before), 
The Heart that still can sigh for more. 
Deserves to sigh in vain. 

— II.— 

Go : Let His arms thy treasures fill. 

Whom, hapless. Love and Quiet fly ; 
Whose joy is pois'd, uncertain still. 

On each quick glance that lights thine eye* 
He needs thy gifts ; but me thy frown 
Has blest ;— my Emma's worth has shown, 
Who loves me for myself alone, 
Regardless of thy scorn. 

Thy 
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Thy smiles had hidi*— thy frowns disdose. 

Her hearty where Lore and Virtue sway : 
So fieauty'fr Star in darkness glows. 

Unseen, when beams the Golden Day. 
This Jasmine that perfumes the glade, 
Had ne'er, in heaven's broad blaze, display'd 
The charms that match, inNight'sdeep Shade,, 
The Breath and Bloom of Mom. * 

— -III. — 

Oh, wide Ye err, in Fortune's train,. 

Who deem that Joy prefers to rove y 
That hers is Glory's bright Domain, 
And hers the Sunny Realms of Love. 
Mistaken ! From her empire far. 
Shines mild Content's undazzling Star ; , 
True Glory drives his beaming Car, 
True Love exalts his Shribe.. 
* Note.. Qn; 
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On the rough Briar^s repulsive steniy 

Matchless in beaut 7, blooms the Rose ; 
IReplete with Heaven's own iires, the Gem, 
Even in the Rock's chill bosom, glows. 
Thus, from my ills, see, Emma, nse 
A Bliss that rose and gem outvies ; 
A Bliss, the first beneath the skies — 
Confiding Love is mine« 




Tmm 
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The decline of rns YEAR. 



Ye Woodsi that late so fresh were seen,. 
Thick-clustering over Calder's wave ; 
Ah, where is now your youthful Green,. 
And where the soften'd Shades ye gave ? 



<< Retiring Suns and Breezes keen, *' 
Methlnks your hollow whispers say, 
<* Have rohb'd us of our youthful green, 
And taught our faithless leaves to stray. **' 



The 
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The fitte is mine that ye deplore. 
IVI7 pleasures lose their transient bloom : 
"Mij S\iD, far distant, shines no more : 
7he Winter of my joys is come. 



As &de your Leaves before the blasts 
My Hopes, so verdant once, decay : 
As fell your faded leaves, so fast 
These hopes, delusive, drop away. 




Tbm 
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The approaching STORM. 



Orebn 8mfle8 the Eartli,— and all brightness, the 
Heaven ; 
But the hollow Blast tells of a Storm. 
The Waves hear his voicey and> their dark chani« 
bers leaving. 
The ranks of Destruction they form. 



O'er the fields of the Deep, where, so smooth late 
and smiling, 

The Sun-beams delighted to play, 
The white Billows, rolling in dreadful commotion. 

Demand, with fierce murmurs, their prey. 



Yet 
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Yet alike is to me the bright face of the Oceans 
Or his Waves rolling rapid and strong ; 

Alike the soft Gale that awakens the Flowers^ 
Or the North wind wild sweeping along* 



O'er the Spring of my days^ angry Winter is 
treading. 

In the Morning of life sets my Sun ; 
By Falsehood surrounded^ by Friendship forsaken. 

By fair, faithless Julia undone. 



Tho' dreadful ye be, oh ye white-rolling Billows, 
More dreadful the Tribes of Deceit. 

Your Look scorns dissembUng ; your Voice speaks, 
in thunder, 
The fate those who trust you shall meet. 

E And, 
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Aodf loud though ye roar, wh3e along the blue 
^pvaten. 

In reitlesa 8uccc88iob» ye ride ; 
Yet far, fiur below, in the depthi of your dwdlings^ 

Peace and Silence unbroken reside. 



/^^S&^?^ 
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rHE RETURN OF SPRING. 



axBCE 



Yet, again, Spring returns ; and the FiddtjP that 

lay dead. 
Rise to verdure and beauty beneath her light tread. 
O'er the blue face of heaven, the thin Vapours rove ; 
And the Woods are the dwellings of Music and- 

Love. 



Ah, sweetest of Seasons, thy joy-kindling breath 
May revive trees and flowers, that were prison'd in 

death ; 
But vainly thy sunshine and breezes should strive 
To bid the lost joys of this bosom revive. 



E ij And 
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And therefore^ sweet Season, all bright as thou art. 
The bliss is imperfect thou bring'st this sad heart : 
Thy pleasures are blended with tears, and with sighs. 
Like the show'r^sadden'd light of thy own change- 
ful skies* 



Thou Bank of blue Violets, thy bloom was displayed 
In the morning of life, when with Edwin I stray'd. 
Again, at the soft voice of Spring, wakes thy bloom; 
But my Friend sleeps for ever — the sleep of the tomb. 



And you, oh ye Rose-buds, prepare to arise, 
The Pride of the Earth, and Delight of the Skies 2 
But when will the Maid, whom ye joy'd to adorn, 
My Ethelind, rise, and forbid me to mourn ? 



^ONG» 
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Bear, oh ye Breezes, my sighs to her bosom ; 
Sweet may ye be, as around her ye rove^j; — 
Sweet, as the breath of the Bean's bursting blossom-; 
Pure, as the Visions that rise of my Love. 



Light wave your wings, each rude murmur re- 

strahiing, 
In softest whispers, ah, steal on her ear ;-— 
Soft, as the voice of the wood-lark complaining, 
Soft, if ye can, as the voice of my Dear. 



E iij Yet, 
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Yet, bear oot my sighs.— These sad sighs might 

discover 
The ills iQ her absence I feel and I fear ; 
Might pain her fond heart for the woes of her lover. 
Might cost her (ah, spare me that anguish 1} a tear* 



No : Bear not my sighs, but, in Love's chosen numbers^ 
To her, my soul's Treasure, my passion convey : 
Say, her fair Image oft beams on my slumbers 4 
Say, 'tis the Sun that enlightens my day. 



Tho' Nature smiles round, countlessbeautiesrevealing^ 
Say, in all Nature's beauties I view her alone : 
Say — ^but how feebly do words picture feeling !-— 
Ah, then, bid her judge of my heart by her own. 



fr 
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INVOCATION TO VENUS. 



VSOM rat ITALIAH n 

LORENZO DE* MEDICI. 



** Lastia fUola Uia tanto AUtUt, 



»> 



Oh Thou, whom Queen the Shorea of Cyprus haOi 
Leave those bright realms that own thy gentle sway; 
Leave thy lovM Isle, and hither bend thy way, 
Where this clear streamlet laves the flow'ry vale : 



E liij ITiese 



i^^^ 
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These shades invite thee ; and this balmy gale^ 
To which the fountains murmur as they pky ; 
And this sweet bird, who pours a melting lay. 
While the Woods listen to his amorous tale. 



Oh, if thou com'st these lucid streams among. 
Bring with thee, smiling Pow'r, thy Son so dear ^ 
For here his arms, his godhead, scarce are known^ 
Take from Diana, take her virgin Throng, 
Who, wandVing unrestrained, and void of fear,. 
His darts despise, his sovereign sway disown* 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. * 

What shines so white in yonder verdant forest ? 
Snow, 18 it ? or the Swans' unspotted plumage I 
If Snow, the Sun of Summer had dissolv'd it ; 
If Swans, their fiight| ere now, had surely told us. 

It 
* NqU. 
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It 18 not Snowy or Swam : it is the brightness 
That marks the Tents of warlike Asan Aoa. 
There rests, complaining of his wounds, the Warrior, 
His Mother and his Sister sought his dwelling ; 
But Modesty delayed his Consort's footsteps. 

When, now, the anguish of bis wounds abated, 
He, to his faithful Wife, dispatch'd this message : 
** In my White Mansion, do not thou await me ; 
Nor in my Court, nor 'midst my Kindred, tarry. '' 

When reach'd the Lady this relentless mandate, 
She, faithful, stood aghast, and full of sorrow. — 
Before the gate, she heard the tread of horses ; 
And, thinking Asan came, she Bed, despairing, 
And sotight the tower, to throw herself down 

headlong. 
Her two lov'd Daughters follow her, sore anguished. 

And 
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And call aloud,, their bitter tears fast flowing— 
'^^ Tia not the horses of our father Asan ; 
Ah, Mother ! ^tis thy brother Pintorowich ! '* 

Then at their words return'd the Spouse of Asan, 
And, weeping, cast her arms around her Brother : 
•<* Oh, Brother ! sec the wrong thy sister suffers!— 
To pierce nay heart ! Mc, — of these five the 
Mother ! ** 



Silent, her brother drew forth, and presented, 
folded in bright-red silk, a Writ, permitting 
Her to regain the dwelHng of her fathers, 
And wear the crown of wedlock for another. 



When she beheld this dire writ of divorcement. 
She kiss'd the foreheads of her Boys so lovely ; 
•She kiss'd the rosy cheeks of her two Daughters : 

But, 
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Buty ah, from the sweet Infant in the cradley 
Sinking in grief, she cannot, cannot tear her ! 

Tore her away her fierce impetuous Brother, 
And, on a vigorous steed, he plac'd her, trembling.. 
Then hastened he, with the afflicted Lady^ 
Directly to his Father's lofty dwelling. 

Short time elapsM; — scarce seven days were over,, 
Short time indeed, — ere many lordly Suitors 
Our Lady, beauteous in her widow'd sorrows. 
Our noble Lady, sought to win in wedlock. 

And one, the greatest, was Imoski's Cadi ;. 
And the fair Lady, weeping, pray'd her Brother,, 
** Ah, by the joys that to your soul are dearest, 
Bestow me not in martiage on another ; 
Lest 1, beholding my forsaken Children, 

Poor. 
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Poor little ones ! should break my heart with an- 
guish. ** 

The Bey refused regard to her entreaties, 
Flx'd to Imoski's Cadi to betroth her* 
Then she besought him — " Send a leaf of paper, 
Inscrib'd with these words, to Imoski's Cadi : 
" Thee the young Widow greets, and thus she 

** prays thee : 
" When thou, attended by thy Su at i, comcst, 
« Do thou a long veil bring, that I may hide me, 
■^« Passing by Asan's house, nor see my Orphans. *^ 

Scarcely the Cadi had beheld this writing, 
Ere he his Suati to him call'd, and hasten'd 
To seek the Bride, the long veil with him bringing. 

Prosperous they reach'd the dwelling of the Lady j 

Pros- 
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Pro^rotts, With her, they back reaum'd their 

journey : 
But when the Mansion they approach'd of Asan,. 
From the balcony her two Daughters saw her, 
And her two Sons ran swift to meet their Mother* 
" Mother! " they cried, " with us thy Hall revisit r 
Eat the Repast of eTcniog with thy Childxeo. " 

In sadness heard the widowed wife of Asan $: 
Andy turning to the Leader of the Suati, 
«* Ah, let thy Suati with their horses tarry 
Before the gates of my dear Children's dwelling,. 
That I may give my little ones some presents. " 

Bclbre the gates of her dear Children's dwelling* 
They halted,, and she gave her Children presents. 
Buskins she gave her Sons, with gold embroider^ ;: 
She gave her Daughters rich and flowing garments ;>, 

Andy. 
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Aad| to the helpless Infant in the cradle>. 
She gaTe a robe that one day might adorn her*. 

AH this beheld their Father^ Asan Aga>. 
Aside ; and, sorrowing, thus address'd his children : 
<< Turn to me, little ones ; turn to your Father. 
Your Mother's, bosom is become of iron ; 
Close-Iock'dy. it knows not to admit compassion. ''«-* 

When this was heard by the sad Spouse of Asan, 
She sunk in paleness to the earth, and shivering.. 
Her soul in anguish started from her bosom. 
When she beheld her children from her flying. 



NOTES. 
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PART I. 



MOTE I. 

p. I *]. ** Tbo* his he boasts the su^ect earthy 
In right of his victorious lance, ** 

All rude and ignorant nations are fond of titles; 
but the licentiousness of Oriental imagtnationy ha« 
invented appellations more inflated, and, if possible^ 
more ridiculous, than are to be met with elsewhere. 
The edicts of the Persian Kings are issued, " In 
the name of Him, whom the universe obeys. '* In 
treaties with independent Princes, one would expect 

F ij some 
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fome abatement of these high-sounding titles, at 
least where they are palpably absurd : but in vain. 
In the treaty between Charles II. and Sultan Ma- 
homet, in 1675, the Sultan calls himself, " The 
Powerful Lord of the Lords of the World, whose 
name is formidable upon the earth, the Distributor 
of all the Crowns of the Universe. ** These titles, 
however, are not more singular, than those which 
the Sultan gives to the British Sovereign in the 
same treaty ; for he styles the profligate and un- 
principled Charles II. " Lord of the Limits of De^ 
€encyf and the Honour of Grandeur and Renown,** * 
•« Moi, " say the Sultanji,. in their treaties with 
the Kings of France, " qui suis— Empereur des 
puissans Empereurs, Refuge des Souverains, Dis- 
tributeur des Couronnes aux Rois de la terre, Ser- 
Titeur des deux tres-sacrees villes (la Mekke et 
Medine), Gouverneur de la Sainte Cite de Jerusa* 

lem, 
} Perhaps it was intended as an Ottoman jest. 
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lem, Maitrede i'Europe, dc PAsie, ct dc P Afiiquf, 
conquise avcc notre SpSe viciorleuse^ et notre epou' 
mantable lance^ '* &€• Voy, en Syr. et en Egyp par 
Volney. The more civilized nations become, ihe 
less do they regard cambrous and absurd titles. 
Tlven those which are attended with real and per- 
manent advantages^ are In a great measure relegat- 
ed from polished societies to the office of the herald, 
and the chamber of the conveyancer. 



N0T5 XI. 



p. 19. " Light as the Gazel 
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The Gazel, or Antelope, was called, by the Greeks 
and Latins, Dorcas^ and may be considered as an 
intermediate species between the Goat and the 

F lij Deer, 
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Deer. The fleetness of these animals was pr<K 
^erbial in the East from the earliest times. Thcf 
arc also remarkable for the beauty of their eyes ;: 
and it is still common to say in the East, to a fine 
woman, " You have the eyes of a Gazel.. " 



NOTE III« 



p. 20. " The Divey abhorred malignant Sprlgbt. 



yr- 



The Dives and Peris ^ are those beings who inhabit- 
ed the Earth before the formation of Man. Thc- 
Dives, are represented as hideous in form, and ma- 
lignant in mind ; difTering only from the Infernal. 
Daemons in not being coniined to Hdl, but roam* 
ing for ever around the v^orld, to scatter discord and 
wretchedness among the sons of Adam. Tbe Pe«^ 

rit^ 
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risy on the contrary, are described as beautiful and 
benevolent. They are supposed to be formed of 
a fragrant substance, and to exist on perfumes alone. 
The representation given of them, in some degree 
corresponds to the description by Milton, in his 
Comus, of a Fairy vision. 

<< Their port was more than human as they stood.-^ 

— I took it for a Fairy vision 

Of some g^y creatures of the element, 
That on the colours of the Rainbow live, 
And play in th* plighted clouds. " — — 

The Dives, are represented as males ; the Peris, at 

ftmales* Richardson, Ouseley, 

F iiij NOTE 
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p. 2l« " From JNsger to the sunless Zone. 
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The fair Persian may be pardoned, though her no- 
tions on the subject of Geography are not very 
accurate. Though the Frigid Zone can be called 
sunless only for one part of the year ; and though 
the Ganges, the Niger, and the Western Sea, are 
not the boundaries of the habitable world ; yet they 
were the boundaries of the Geographical knowledge 
of the East at an early period. Indeed, we shall 
forgive Oriental ignorance, when we consider that 
some of the most distinguished Philosophers of anti- 
quity, were at least equally ignorant on the subject 
of Geography. '< Cernis autem eandem terram 

(sayiS 
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^says Cicero) quasi quibusdam redimitam & cir- 
cumdatam cingulis; quibus duos maxime inter se 
diversosy et coeli verticibus ipsis ex utraque parte 
subnixos, obnguisse pruina vides. Medium autem 
ilium et maximum soli's ardore torreri. Duo sunt 
. habitabiks. '* Somn. Scipion. See also Seneca and 
;Pliny. 



NOTE V. 



:p. 2K *' If is arronvy stream the Tigris pours. 
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** A celeritate Tigris incipic vocari, ita appellant 
Medi sagittam^*^ says Pliny. Hist, Nat, Ft, ^i. 
Others assign a Persian etymology to the name of 
this river. *« Tigris a celeritate qua dcfluit, Tigri 
nomen inditum est, quia PersicJ linguj, Tigrim 
sagittam appellant. " ^int. Curt* lib. 4. c, 9. It 

is 
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uprobabky however, that the language of the an- 
cient Persians and Medians was the same. The 

* 

etymology of the word Tigris, is traced to the 
Persian wobd Teer^ an arrow; to which the 
Greeks, according to custom, added the common- 
termination of the nominative case, is ; and the- 
interpolation of the Greek Gamma, may be ac- 
counted for by the probable gutturality of pronun-- 
ciation with which the Persians uttered the letter /?.. 
Ouseley^s Persian Miscellanies • The rapidity of the 
current of the Tigris was proverbial. " The fame 
of my verses, " says Sadi, " shall spread over the 
world with greater impetuosity, than the current 
of the Tigris. " Pietro dclla Valle, however, is 
pleased to contradict every ancient writer, every 
native authority, and even the expressive appelia- 
tion of the river, by asserting (Epist. 17,) that- 
its stream is less swift even than that of the Euphra^i 

tCB;. 
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tes ; — andy from this specimen^ we may conjecture 
the degree of credit which is due to that traveller. 



NOTE TI. 



p. 22. " — — even now ye sadly steal 

Along your shore f^ and weep our woe. 
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Ir it were worth while to know the scene of this 
complaint, we might be enabled, from these verses, 
to fix it at a Summer residence of the Caliph, near 
the place where the Tigris, after its confluence with 
ihe Euphrates, joins the Sea. 
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NOTE VII. 



p. 24. *' An humble *tvarrlor^s valiant son, ** 

Perhaps Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt : but 
he wa8 yet lower in birth than the son of an humble 
warrior ; for he was the son of a prostitute. The 
description corresponds more accurately to Akbah, 
the lieutenant of Moawiyah. In his progress in 
Africa, " the fearless Akbah plunged into the 
heart of the country, traversed the Wilderness, in 
which his successors erected the splendid capitals of 
Fez and Morocco, and at length penetrated to the 
verge of the Atlantic, and the Great Desert. "— 
« The career, though not the zeal, of Akbah, was 
checked, by the prospect of a boundless ocean. He 

epurred 
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spurred his horse into the waves, and, raising his 
eyes to Heaven , exclaimed, with the tone of a fa- 
natic, " Great God ! If my course were not stop- 
ped by this Sea, I would still go on, to the un- 
known kingdoms of the West, preaching the Unity 
of thy Holy Name, and putting to the sword the 
rebellious nations who worship any other gods than 
thee !." Gibhm^ voL 9. /. ^^j.. octavo. 



NOTE Villi 



p. 25^ " Clost by OhjoUa*s lucid stream* **' 

In the delightful regions of Asia, there are four 
districts of pre-eminent beauty, on which the Ori- 
ental poets have bestowed the appellation of the 
Four Paradises of Asia* These arc, the Valley of 

Bavan, 
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BavoHf the P/aiu of Sogd^ the Vale of Damascui^ 
and the Banks of the River Obolla.— 5/r Wiliii 
Jtmes^s woris, Geograpb, account of Persia* 



KOTE IX. 



p. 29. " But^ frm as Caf 



» 



Cap is a fabulous mountain, frequently mentioned 
^ in Eastern Romances. It is supposed by some to 
be Mount Tauris ; others say, that the several divi- 
sions of it are Caucasus, Imaus, Atlas, and other 
mountains in Asia and Africa. It was long sup- 
posed to surround the earth, as a ring does the fin- 
ger ; the globe being fancied to rest on one great 
emerald or sapphire, the reflection from which gate 
the azure appearance to the sky, while its move- 
ments 
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xnents were productive of volcanoes, earthquakes, 
and the other convulsive phasnomena of nature. 
Kichardson, 



NOTE X. 



*p. 33. " Zo, that vast surge ^ of mountain height^ 
Itself a seay " ' 

'* No imagination probably can surpass the dreadful 
•reality of the wave, by which the inhabitants of 
Scylla were overwhelmed in February 1783. On 
the first shock of the earthquake, they fled, along 
with their Prince, to the sea shore, where they hoped 
for safety. But, in the night time, a furious wave, 
at first said to have been boiling hot, overflowed 

/ the 

* Perhaps the violence of this hyperbole may be con- 
demned ; but it is hardly an exaggeration beyond natural 
bounds. 
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the land for three miles, sweeping oW^ in its return, 
2473 of the inhabitants, who were, at that tinnc, ei- 
ther on the strand, or in boats near the shore. Sir 
Wiiliam Hamilton verified the greater part of these 
particulars, except the heat of the wave, which 
was not greater than that of the sea in Summer*. 
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p. 34. " The purple Simoom swiftly glide. '* 

The best account of this terrible meteor, that I have 
met with, is in Bruce's Travels, ** At eleven 
o'clock (says that Traveller) while we contemplated 
with great pleasure the rugged top of Chiggre, to 
which we were fast approaching, and where we 
were to solace ourselves with plenty of good water, 

Idrii 
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Idris cried out, with a loud voicCf Fall upon your 
face, for here is the Simoom / I saw from the 
South-East a haze come, in colour like the purple 
part of the Rainbow, but not so compressed or 
thick. It did not occupy twenty yards in breadth^ 
and was about twelve feet high from the ground. 
It was a kind of blush upon the air, and it moved 
very rapidly ; for I scarce could turn to fall upon 
the ground, with my head to the Northward, when 
I felt the heat of its current plainly upon my i^ce* 
We all lay flat on the ground, as if dead, till Idris 
told us it was blown over. The meteor, or purple 
haze, which I saw, was indeed passed; but the 
light air that still blew, was of heat to threaten suf- 
focation. For my part, I found distinctly in ray 
breast that I had imbibed part of it ; nor was I 
free of an asthmatic sensation, till I had been some 
montbs in Italy at the Baths of Poretta, near two 

G yeirt 
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years afterwards. " On another occasion, he say?, 
** We had no sooner got Into the plain, than we felt 
great symptoms of the Simoom ; and ahout a quar- 
ter before twelve, our prisoner first, and then Idris, 
cried out. The Simoom ! the Simoom ! My curio- 
sity would not suffer me to fall down, without look- 
ing behind me. About due South, a little to the 
£ast, I saw the coloured haze as before. It seem- 
ed now to be rather less compressed, and to have 
with It a shade of blue. The edges of it were not 
defined as those of the former, but like a very thin 
smoke, with about a yard In the njiddle tinged with 
those colours. We all fell on our faces, and the 
Simoom passed with a gentle rustling wlnd^ " 
Vol. IV. p. 55^7. 581. 

Bruce does not attempt to assign the cause of 

this dreadful phenomenon ; but, perhaps, by an 

attentive 
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attentive consideration of the facts detailed by him 
and other travellers, we may arrive at an explana- 
tion 

One fact is, that the Simoom is felt only dur- 
ing the very hot season. 

Another is very remarkable. The Simoom ne- 
ver proceeds in the direction of those winds which 
raise the immense pillars of sand, to be afterwards 
noticed ; but proceeds in a nearly opposite direction. 
Neither is it observed, except immediately after 
these winds have ceased to blow. " The rising of 
these (the sandy columns) in the morning so early, 
we began now to observe, was a sure sign of a hot 
day, iifii/j a brisk njuind at north ; and that heat, 
and the early rising of the sands, was as sure a sign 
of its falling calm about mid- day, and /// being foU 

G ij hived 
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lowed by two hours of the poisonous wind. '*— " The 
Simoom, with the wind at south^easty immediately 
follows the wind at north, '' Bruce, vol. iv. 
p. 582-3. 

Let U8 now attend to the geographical position 
of the region, where Bruce encountered the Si- 
moom. On the north and west, is the vast Sandy- 
Desert of Nuhia. On the east and south-east, is 
an immense tract of mountains, coasting the Ara- 
bian Gulph, and extending nearly its whole length. 
Directly towards the south-east, is that part of the 
chain, which is denominated, in Bruce's map, the 
BasaltesMou ntalns. 

I believe it is now generally admitted, that the 
Basaltes, of which these mountains are composed, 
is of volcanic origin* Farther to the north and east 

than 
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than these mountains, that is, in the country where 
the Jordan flows, Volney observes, that Volca- 
noes are abundant. But, amidst mountains which 
are, or have been, volcanic, sulphur, in masses, is to 
be found in great plenty. Accordingly, all these 
countries abound with this production ; and, even on 
the Eastern side of the Persian Gulph, D'Herbelot 
accounts for the extreme heat of Ormuz, from the 
nature of its soil ; which, he says, is almost entirely 
composed of salt and sulphur. 

Now, if, in the Basaltes Mountains, masses of 
sulphur are exposed to the action of the sun and 
the winds, which may well happen, either in con- 
sequcice of volcanic operations, or from the di- 
ruptloa of rocks and the violence of storms ; the 
cause of the Simoom may perhaps be explained. 

G iij The 
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The sulphur is exposed to a burning sun ; while, 
at the same time, the hot north wind, sweeping- 
over the sands of the Desert, unites its influence 
in predisposing it to inflammation. 

These alone, however, would rarely, if ever, ei- 
ther occasion inflammation, or produce that minute 
separation of the particles of the sulphur, in conse- 
quence of which they might be wafted through the at- 
mosphere. But the north wind of the Desert brings 
with it an agent sufliciently powerful for both these 
purposes. This is the heated sand raised in the 
Desert, and carried southward by the violence of 
the wind. " A little before twelve, (says Bruce, 
vol. iv. p. 583.), our wind at north ceased, and a 
considerable quantity of fine sand rained upon us for an 
hour afterwards, '* 



The 
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Thf sand thus carried by the north ^nd, com- 
ing into contact with the sulphur in the mountains, 
will) by attrition, reduce part of it to such minute 
particles, as to render it easily capable of being 
wafted, even by a moderate breeze ; while the same 
attrition may inflame other parts of the sulphur, pre- 
pared for inflammation, as it has been, by the in- 
tense heat. 

In the mean time, the north wind being stop- 
ped in its course, by the chain of mountains already 
mentioned ; and the heat and rarefaction of the air 
of the Desert being increased, as the sun ap- 
proaches the Meridian ; the wind will assume ?i 
retrograde or north-west direction, carrying along 
With its current the sulphureous particles and var 
pour, perhaps even the flame, and diffusing their 

G iiij poisoi 
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poisoa through the atmosphere.— * And hence iBc 
uppearanoes observed by Bruce and other travellers. 

All the phaenomena attending the Simoom, in- 
dicate the presence of sulphureous vapour, caused 
by the action of the north wind, and the sands of 
the Desert carried along with it. The sands, 
though light enough to be driven by the wind, have 
too much gravity to be raised high in the atmo- 
sphere ; and hence, they will only act on, or near 
the bases of the mountains. Accordingly, the Si- 
moom was observed by Bruce to be only about 
twelve feet from the ground. The colour is purple 
or blue ; and, if it be supposed that sulphureous 
flame can be made to take a horizontal direction, 
in consequence of the tenuity and lightness of the 
lieated atmosphere, and the violence of the wind,, 
then its colour corresponds exactly to that of the 

Simoom.. 
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Simoom. Perhaps the sulphur, or flame, may be 
combined with some substance capable of giving it 
that direction. Electric flame, we know, moves in 
every direction. But, without supposing that 
-the sulphureous flame passes along the air, the 
▼apour and minute particles of sulphur, may refract 
the rays of light in such a manner, as to give the 
mass a blue or purple appearance in the eyes of the 
tpectator. The effect of the Simoom on the lungs, 
likewise denotes the presence of sulphur ^ for Bruce 
declares, that the air not only threatened suffocation, 
but that, having imbibed a part of it, he experi- 
enced an asthmatic sensation, which continued near- 
ly two years afterwards ; an effect like that pro- 
duced by receiving sulphureous vapour into the 
lungs. 

Indeed^ 
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Indeedy i£ we are to believe some accounts, large 
masses of sulphur may be either, although not ignited^ 
carried into the air^ or formed there, from the com- 
bination of minute particles, or from other causes. 
In the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. xl. p. 427. 
Mr Cook gives an account of a ball of sulphur, 
supposed to be generated in the air. It is there 
said, that we find frequent mention, in the de- 
scription of thunder storms in hot climates, that a 
flaming bituminous matter often falls to the ground ; 
which either continues burning, or bursts into an 
infinite number of fiery sparks, always attended 
with a sulphureous suffocating smell. 

I do not know that the purple haze has been 
remarked by any traveller, except Bruce. The 
track of the Simoom marked in his map, and where 
it was seen by him, is not very remote from the 

mountains^ 
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xnountains, whence this Tyrant of the Desert un- 
questionably issues. When it proceeds farther, the 
-visible vapour must be spent or dissipated ; but its 
effects are felt, in a greater or less degree, in places 
very remote — in Egypt-^in some of the islands of 
the Mediterranean, especially Sicily — ^and in the 
Southern parts of Italy. 

In other places, the Simoom proceeds in differ- 
cnt directions from that which it takes in passing 
from the Basaltes Mountains towards the Desert of 
Nubia. In Egypt, the most violent proceed from 
the south south-west ; at Mecca, from the east ; at 
Surat, from the north ; at Bassora, from the north- 
west; and at Bagdad, from the west. All of 
these, I believe, however, will be found, on ex- 
amination, to proceed from causes similar to those 
which occasion the Simoom described by Bruce. 

Volney 
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Volncy seems disposed to ascribe the noxious 
effects of the Simoom, to heat alone. It is evident, 
however, that the appearances and effects above de- 
scribed, cannot be entirely owing to that cause. 
To them, may be added the following : " I bade 
them (says Bruce) attend to me, who had nearly 
lost my voice by the Simoom, and desired them to 
look at my face, so swelled, as scarcely to permit 
me to see ; my neck covered with blisters ; my feet 
swelled and inflamed, and bleeding with many 
wounds. '* Vol. ivi p. 558. 

Air, merely heated, we know, coiild not produce 
all these effects. Some experiments on this subject, 
which, though a little ludicrous in their appear- 
ance, are of considerable importance, have been 
made by Dr Blagddn and his friends : They arc 
related in the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. Ixv. 

When. 
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'When the thermometer rose above the boiling 
point, the Doctor and his friends bore the heat 
perfectly well, and without any sensible alteration 
In the temperature of their bodies. When the air 
was between 240^ and 260^, Dr Blagden, with 
the addition, to his common clothes, of a pair of 
thick worsted stockings drawn over his shoes, and 
reaching above his knees, as also a pair of gloves, 
and a cloth held between his face and the cockle^ 
to guard against the scorching of the red-hot iron, 
remained for seven minutes, with his breathing per- 
fectly good. After that time, he began to feel an 
oppression in his lungs, attended with a sense of 
anxiety. When an experiment was made without 
hia coat, waistcoat, and shirt, he felt nothing of 
the oppression in his breath, which he suffered in 
the former experiments. No. 47. 
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The air is not, in any climate of the world, ever 
nearly heated to the degree in which these experi- 
ments were made. At Senegal, it is said that the 
thermometer sometimes rises to i lo^ ; and at Po- 
dor, to 1 34®. Anderson^ s Physics^ 

Since writing this note, I have been delighted 
by the perusal of Darwin's Botanic Garden ; a work 
certainly not without faults, but abounding in the 
highest poetical beauties. I am not however 
satisfied with his theory respecting the Simoom. * 
That this meteor is, in one sense, of volcanic 
origin, I have attempted to shew. But he 
apprehends that this, and the other pestilential 
winds of the East, are ** in consequence of 
earthquakes, caused by the Monsoon floods, which 

fall 

* He improperly lengthens it to three syllables, thoogh 
It has, assuredly, only two. Volney calls it the Semoum. 1 his 
mistake, trifling in itself, is of some consequence in versifi> 
cation. 
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fall on volcanic fires in Syria, at the same time that 
they inundate the Nile. *' Part 1 . Canto 4. Note 
to L 294. Earthquakes, however, do not occur, 
with nearly so much frequency or regularity, as these 
winds. Neither can it be explained, from this 
cause, why these winds duly occur at a certain 
hour of the day, and cease in about two or three 
hours afterwards* 

He also supposes the purple haze to be a stream 
of electric matter, accompanied with the noxious 
wind from which travellers suffer. But, if this be 
the case, why does it always take a north-west direc- 
tion in the Desert, between Egypt and Abyssinia, 
and some one fixed and constant direction in 
other places ? Why is it accompanied by this no- 
xious wind ? Why does it move regularly about 

twelve feet from the ground ? Why does it, still 

more 
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more regularly, succeed to the north wind, and the 
early rising of the sands of the Desert ? Many- 
other questions might be asked, if ic were likely 
that they could be answered. 

If these poisonous winds proceed from the 
cause which, I have endeavoured to shew, is most 
probable, perhaps it will not appear a very vision- 
ary supposition, that it might be possible to prevent 
them, were regular and civilized governments esta- 
blished in the countries where they take their rise. 
Were the bases of those mountains, from which 
the Simoom proceeds, properly cultivated ; and the 
sulphureous masses removed from the action of the 
winds and sands of the Desert ; these pestiferous 
gales, so hostile to vegetation, so fatal to trdvellcrs, 
and so injurious to the heajth of whole nations, 
might be rendered innoxious. 

NOTS 
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NOTE XII. 



p. 34. " Or sees the Hosts of sand arise^ " 

«* At one o'clock, (says Bruce), we alighted a- 
mong some acacia trees at Waadi el Halboub, hav- 
ing gone twenty-one miles. We wer^ here at once 
surprised and terrified, by a sight, surely one of the 
most mapfnificent in the world. In that vast ex- 
panse of Desert from west to north-west of us, wc 
saw a number of prodigious pillars of sand, at dif- 
ferent distances ; at times, moving with great cele- 
rity ; at others, stalking on with a majebtic slow- 
ness ; at intervals, we thought they were coming 
in a very few minutes to overwhelm us, and small 
quantities of sand did actually, more than once, reach 

H U3.. 
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ufl. Again they would retreat, so as to be almost 
out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There, the tops often separated from the bodies ; 
and these, once disjoined, dispersed in the air, and 
did not appear more. Sometimes they were bro- 
ken in the middle, as if struck with large cannoa 
shot. About noon, they began to advance with 
considerable swiftness upon us, the wind being very 
strong at north. Eleven of them ranged alongside 
of us, about the distance of three miles. The 
greatest diameter of the largest, appeared to me, at 
that distance, as if it would measure ten feet. 
They retired from us with a wind at south-east, 
leaving an impression upon my mind, to which I 
can give no name ; though surely one ingredient 
in it was fear, with a considerable deal of wonder 
and astonishment. It was in vain to think of fly- 
ing ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could 

be 
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l>e of no use to carry us out of this danger ; and 
the full persuasion of this» rivetted me as if to the 
spot where I stood. " — " The same appearance of 
moving pillars of sand presented themselves to us 
this day, in form and disposition like those we had 
seen at Waadi el Halboub ; only they seemed to be 
more in number, and less in size. They came seve- 
ral times in a direction close upon us ; that is| I 
believe^ within less than two miles. They began 
immediately after sun-rise, like a thick wood, and 
almost darkened the sun. His rays shining through 
them for near an hour, gave them an appearance of 
pillars of fire. " Vol. iv, pp. 553-5. 

From what Bruce says, «< that the pillars of 
sand, when once disjoined, dispersed in the air, and 
appeared no more, " perhaps the destructive effects 
which these columns produce, might often be pre- 

H ij vented, 
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Tented, by discharging cannon shot against them» 
I have somewhere read, that such an expedient is 
successfully employed at sea against water-spouts. 
For this purpose, some pieces of light artillery might 
be carried along with every caravan ; and they 
might serve the double purpose, of defending them 
against the wandering tribes of Arabs, and the 

» 

tauds of the Desert. 
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p. 36. " These looks ^-^-^that form^ as Kelt of high^ 
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Keltaf 18 the Persian appellation of Mount 

Caucasus. 



PART 
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PART SECOND, 



MOTE XIV. 



p, 42. ** Where^ borne on Zubrgh't radiance, soars 



n 



ZoBARjfff or Zuhrehi is the Arabian or Persian 
name of the planet Venus. It means, *^ the beau- 
tiful, or flowery, '^^^-D^Herhelot, Richardson. This 
star is one of the Saadani^ or stars which are sup- 
posed to have an influence propitious to mankind. 
D'Hcrbelot says, " Lc Musulmans ayant appria 
PAstronoraie des Grecs, qui ont attribue la divinite 
aux planetes, leur donnent des noms qui ont du rap- 

H iij port 
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port aux qualitez que les Payens leur attribuent» 
quoiqu' lis soient au reste beaucoup eloignez de 
leur sentiments. " 1 may aho add here, as expla- 
natory of the stanzas which immediately follow^ 
what the same author says farther on this subject : 
^ Les mythologues, et les auteurs des Romans 
chez les Musulmansi veulent que Fenus soit I'Idole 
de la MusiquCf et ils lui font porter un Lyre a la 
main, de mSme que nous le donnons a ApoUon ; 
ct I'auteur du Caherraan Nameh, parlant d'ua 
combat fameux entre Caherman et un fort Geant, 
dit que Venus du haut de son ciel quitta son instru- 
ment de musiquei pour etre plus attentive a ce 
spectacle. ** 



NOTE 
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NOTE XV. 



p. 43. " The Angel of the Lyre 



99 



The preceding note, I hope, will justify the pro- 
priety of this expression, and h'kewise explain why, 
in an Eastern fiction, the Evening Star is made the 
region of Harmony. 



NOTE XVI. 

p. 44. ** A day^ to which our day Is nighty '* 

In Young's Resignation, I lately met with the 
following lines : 

« Naked the Centre, to that eye. 
To nvhich the Sun is Night. " 

H iiij The 
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The line, to which this note is subjoined, seemB 
to be naturally enough suggested by the subject ; 
but, at the same time, it resembles so much the 
line of Young above quoted, that, though I am 
inconscious of a wish to appropriate to myself 
what belongs to another, it is not improbable I may 
have mistaken the suggestion of Memory, for the 
dictate of Imagination. I shall not pretend to de- 
termine. The candid reader may; the uncandid 
reader nmilh But I may be allowed to remark, that, 
in this age, it is hardly possible for a poet always to 
avoid the involuntary use of the thoughts and expres- 
sions of his predecessors. Darwin, for instance^ 
whose poetical wealth sets him above the temptation 
to theft, and the necessity of borrowing, has occasi- 
onally passages, which he acknowledges, or suspects, 
to belong to another 5 and there are others which he 
has not acknowledged. Who can doubt| that the 
following beautiful liues. 

Pale 



* 
« 
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** Pale are those lips, where soft caresses hung, 
IVan the ivarm cheeky and mute the tender tongue ; 
Cold rests that feeling heart on Derwent^s shore^ 
And those love-lighted eyeballs roll no more^ '* 

BoT. Gard. Part i. 
were taken inconscioiisly from, or at least suggested 
by, these lines of Pope's Elegy to the Memory of 
an unfortunate Lady — 

" Deaf the prals'd ear, and mute the tuneful 
tongue ; " 
And, 

*« Cold 18 that breast, which warmM the world 
before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more ? '* 

One might also trace the line which almost im- 
mediately follows, 
♦« Pierc'd aHljour springs ^ and opened all your wells ^ '* 

in 
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in the following line of Windsor Forest, 
** Unlock your springs ^ and open all your shades. " 

Many similar appropriations, or at least rcseoi- 
blances which do not seem accidental, might be 
discovered. But the search is needless ; for such 
resemblances are inevitable. I shall acknowledge 
my own, when I discover them ; but I plead not 
guilty of intention. For every unacknowledged co- 
incidence, occasioned by the imperfect fidelity of 
memory, it may be sufficient to use the apology 
which FalstafF makes for Rebellion, — « It lay in. 
my way, and I found it. " 



NOTE 
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NOTE XVII. 

p. J.8. ** Retiring from Bavdnd*s vale, '* 

The Valley of Bavaa> is one of the four Paradises 
of Asia, mentioned in a former note. 1 have ven- 
tureds Gracorum tnorcy to give It a softened termi- 
nation. 



NOTE XVIII. 



p. jj. « In the bright orb of each blue eye^ 



79 



Critics of a certain class may, perhaps, exclaim 
at this passage, against the neglect of costume, in re- 
presenting a distinguished Persian beauty as blue 

eyed; 
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eyed 5 for they have been taught to believe, that 
the Orltntais look on black eyes alone as beautifuL 
I should, in vain, rcmiRd them of the line of Collins, 
in his description of Circassian beauties, those fa- 
vourites of the East, 

*< Their eyes Hue languish^ and their golden hair. *' 

But they will perhaps allow more weight to the au- 
thority of a Perbian poet, as quoted by Sir William 
Jones. *^ Les similitudes Asiatiques sont, en ge- 
neral, tres belles et tres frappantes, comme celle 
d^une vloktte etmcelante de rosee^ avec les yeux bleutt 
d^une hdlejille en pleurs, " 



HOTE 
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NOTE XIX. 



p. 54. « IVben Peris brighten CaTs Plains^ 



ir 



Cai 18 a large river which rolls through the Plain 
of Sogd, one of the four paradises of Asia. It 
branches into a thousand clear streams, which wa- 
ter the gardens and cultivated lands, of which this 
beautiful plain is composed. 



NOTE XX. 



p. 55. " Eblis to Man refused to how. '* 

Eblis is the name given by the Mahometans to the 
chief of the apostate Angels. It is said^ that the 

earth 
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earth wasy at first, peopled by intermediate beings 
between angels and men, who were called Dives 
and Peris f mentioned in a former note. Both of 
these classes of beings having become disobedient, 
Eblis was invested with authority over them. He 
accordingly made war against their rebellious Mo- 
narchy Gian Ben Gian ; and, being successful, be- 
came sovereign of this world. But his heart was 
elated with pride by this acquisition of power ; 
and he forgot himself so far as to say, '< Who is 
like unto me ? I ascend at pleasure to heaven, and 
all things on earth are subject to my will. " The 
Deity, in order to punish his* presumption, resolv- 
ed to create mankind. He accordingly formed 
Man out of the earth, and placed it under his go- 
vernment. He even ordained Eblis and the other 
Angels to adore the Man whom he had thus cre- 
ated ; but Eblis, seconded by his adherents, hav- 
ing 
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« 

ing refused obedience, he was deprived of bis sove- 
reignty} and incurred the malediction of the Deity. 
He IS called " Eblis, " which signifies " the De- 
sperate "— ." le Dcsespere, " D'Herhelot. Riclh 
ardfon^ Ititrod. to Diet* 



NOTE xxu 



p. ^6* ** Tby steps can light o^er Mogan^s Plain. ** 

The Plains of Mogan are of vast extent, and 
lye along the borders of the Araxes* 



NOTB 
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MOTE XXII. 



p. 59. *' Fir a from Gehennem kindled** 

G£H£NNEM is the Arabian appellation of Hell. It 
18 borrowed from the Jews. By them, we know, 
it was 80 called, from the valley of Henmom^ where 
the Amorrheans offered up their children to Mo- 
loch. Gehennam, it may be remarked, signifies, 
in Arabic, a very deep well. 



NOT* 
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NOTE XXIIl. 

p. 60. ** So toiv'rs the Cypress ^ blooms the Rose^ 
To veil the hideous Caves of Death* '* 

To illustrate the propriety of this comparison 1 it 
may not be improper to remark, that, among the 
greater part of the Eastern nations, extreme atten- 
tion is paid to the burying-piaces of the dead. The 
Cemeteries are surrounded with Cypress groves ; 
and aromatic flowers and herbs are planted there, 
and regularly cultivated, by the female relations of 
the deceased, who assemble in groups for that pur- 
pose. See Dallaway^s Cotutantinople, 



NOTE 
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NOTE XXIV. 



p. 6i. *' The Pjalm of blessings *'- 



The Palm may well be selected, by a native of the 
East, as an emblem of Public welfare ; for it con- 
tributesi more extensively than any other vegetable 
productioDi to the support and enjoyments of the 
nations who inhabit the warmer regions of Asia. 
The Persians and Babylonians celebrated, in their 
songs, the three hundred and sixty uses to which 
the various parts of this plant might be applied. 
Straboy de S, 0. liL i6. Plutarch^ Sympos, lib. 8. 
qu. 4. The annual peregrinations of the natives to 
the groves of Palm trees, and their occupations 
while they remain under their shade, are described 
with minuteness, and almost with eloquence, by 

Kaempfer^ 
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Kaempfer^ (Amoenitat. Exot. Fasclcul. iv.) In 
these grovesy they enjoy water, shade^ comparative 
coolness, and pleasant, wholesome, and unexpenslve 
sustenance. 



End of the Notes on Selim and Zaida. 
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ADDRESS TO FORTUNE. 



Note to p. 76. 



** This jfasmine that perfumes the glade ^ 
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This is the Nyctanthes^ otherwise called Arabian 
yasminef which expands a beautiful coroly and dif- 
fuses a most exquisite perfume, during the night, and 
not in the day. From this quality, it is called Nye- 
tanthes. *The Geranium triste likewise gives out 
its fragrance only in the night y as is the. case with 
several other flowers. 



NOTE 
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MORLACHIAN FUNERAL SONG. 



Note to p. 89. 

* 

This translation was made originally from the 
German of Goethe ; but I have since met with an-> 
other translation by the Abate Fortts^ in his travels 
in Dalmatia. Goethe's performance, as we might 
expect, is in general superior to the Abate's ; but, 
in some instances, the latter seems to me prefer- 
able ; and I have therefore followed those passages, 
in which he appears to have excelled his fellows- 
translator* 



In 
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In perusing this poeoiy I was pleased with its 
affecting simplicity^ so different from the in^ntine 
compositions of some modern writers, I had almost 
saidy simpletons. Their simple strains as little resem- 
ble the artless effusions of nature, as the nauseous 
girlishness of an old coquette of sixty resembles the. 
pleasing naivete of sixteen.. 

It might, however, be presumptuous in me to 
trust to my own opinion with regard to the poem 
from which this translation is made. But when 
two persons, of such distinguished talents as 
Goethe and Fortis, have thought it worthy of 
translation, one may venture to assert its merft 
with less hesitation. 



The measure I have chosen, approaches as near-. 
ly to that of the originali and Goethe's translation,. 

as 



< 
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as the nature of our languagCi and the structure of 
our versification^ seemed to permit. Perhaps some 
readers may think that I might have approached 
still nearer, with advantage : Nor shall I dispute 
with them on a matter so extremely arbitrary. That 
they naay have a fair opportunity of judging, I 
shall subjoin a passage of the original, with the 
corresponding part of Goethe's translation. 



MORLJCBUN. 

Kad to 5ula Asan-Aghiniza, 

Stariscini Svatov govorila : 

" Bogom, brate Svatov Stariscina, 

Ustavimi Kogne uza dvora, 

Da davujem sirotize moje. " 



Ustaviac 
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XTstavise Kogne uza dvonu 
Svoje dizu liepo darovala. 
Svakom' sinku nozve pozlachene, 
Svakoi chieri ^ohu da pogliane. 
A malomu u besicje sinku 
Gnemu saglie uboske hagline. 

A to gleda Junak Asan-Ago ; 
Ter dozivglie do dva sina svoja : 
" Hodte amo, sirotize raoje, 
Kad-se nechie milovati na vas 
Majko vascia, serza argiaskoga. " 

Kad to 9ula Asan-Aghlniza, 
Bjelim H9em u Zemgliu udarila : 
U put-se-je s'duscjom raztavila 
Od xalosti gledajuch 8irota. 



<yfijc- 
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Traurig hort* es die GemaUinn Asanf^ 
Kebrete sich za der Suaten Fiirsten : 
** Lass doch} lass die Suaten und die Pferde 
Halten wenig Tor der Lieben thiire^ 
Dass Ich meine Kleiaen noch beschenke. '' 

Und sic hielten vor der Lieben thure^ 
Und den armen Kindem gab sie gaben ; 
Gab den Knaben goldgestickte stiefel. 
Gab den Madchen lange reiche kleider, 
Und dem Saugling, hiilflos in der wiegCj 
Gab sie fiir die zukunft auch ein rockchen. 

Das beyseit sah Vater Asan Aga, 
Rief gar traurig seinen Ueben Kindern ; 
*« Kehrt zu mir, ihr lieben armen Kleinen, 

K Eurer 
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Eurer Mutter brust ist eisea worden^ 

Fest venchlosseny kann nicht mitlcid flihien. " 

Wie das hortc die Gemahlinn Asam, 
Stiirzt* sic bleich den boden schiittcrnd nieder, 
Und die seel' entfloh dem bangen busen, 
Als sie ihre Kinder vor sich fliehn sah. 



It remains to mentiony in explanation of the 
only part of the Poem which seems to require 
any, that the Svati, or Suaii^ are the most distin- 
guished relations of the Bridegroom, who accom- 
pany him to the residence of the Bride, and after- 
wards escort the wedded pair to the house of the 
husband, or his father. 
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